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One  of  these  days  in  the  near  future  we'll  settle  down  for  an  earnest 
conversation  about  dyeing  clothes  at  home.    Many  times  the  dye-pot  can  help  a  good 
deal  in  rejuvenating  old  clothes.    But  today  we'll  only  stop  long  enough  to 
answer  questions  from  two  home-dyers. 

First  question  is  from  a  lady  who  wants  to  dye  a  summer  silk  dress  for  fall 
wear.    Here's  what  she  writes:     "Dear  Aunt  Sammy:     Could  you  advise  me  about 
dyeing  a  dress  of  weighted  silk?    I  have  a  pale  blue  crepe  dress  which  I  bought 
late  in  the  summer  and  have  worn  very  little.     I'd  like  to  dye  it  navy  blue  and 
use  it  during  the  coming  winter.    But  I've  tested  a  little  piece  of  the  material 
and  find  that  it  is  heavily  weighted.    How  I'm  wondering  whether  such  fabric  will 
take  the  dye  successfully." 

Well,  I  don't  like  to  be  discouraging  but  Miss  Furry,  who  is  the  specialist 
on  dyes  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  tells  me  that  while  pure  silk  dyes  very 
well,  weighted  silks  are  poor  risks  for  the  dye-pot.    They  are  apt  to  dye  unevenly 
—  in  streaks  or  spots,  and  the  fabric  often  weakens  or  even  goes  to  pieces  in 
the  dye  bath.     I'm  glad  you  were  wise  enough  to  test  a  sample  of  the  silk  before 
you  tried  to  dye  it.    Otherwise,  the  venture  would  probably  have  proved  a  waste 
of  both  the  dress,  the  dye,  and  your  time. 

By  the  way,  perhaps  while  we're  on  this  subject,  we  might  mention  that 
simple  test  for  silk.    The  burning  test  will  tell  you  whether  the  silk  fabric  is 
weighted  or  not.    Light  a  match  to  a  small  sample  of  the  goods.    Then  watch  how 
it  burns,  what  kind  of  an  odor  it  gives  off,  what  kind  of  ash  it  leaves.  Pure 
silk  will  burn  readily,  vail  give  off  an  odor  like  burning  hair,  and  will  leave 
a  little  round  ball  of  crisp,  black  ash.    On  the  other  hand,  weighted  silk  will 
burn  with  no  flame  and  will  leave  the  outline  of  the  weave  in  the  ash.     I've  seen 
a  burned  piece  of  heavily  weighted  silk  that  actually  looked  almost  like  a  bit  of 
fine  black  screen,   slightly  curled  at  the  edges. 

Now  hero's  the  second  question  about  dyeing,     "Will  you  please  tell  me 
what  kind  of  dye  is  best  for  home  use?" 

The  kind  of  dye  you  mast  use  depends  on  the  material  in  the  garment  you 
are  dyeing.     Some  dyes  are  intended  for  cottons  only,  others  just  for  silks  and 
wool.    Those  spoken  of  as  "all-fabric"  dyes  can  be  used  for  all  fibers.    Ask  for 
the  kind  of  dye  that  is  intended  for  the  textile  fiber  you  have. 
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Well,  you  can  purchase  household  dye  in  powder,  liquid  and  cake  form. 
Many  people  use  powdered  dyes  very  successfully.    But  if  you  use  this  type  you 
mast  be  sure  every  particle  is  dissolved  before  you  put  the  clothes  in.  Other- 
wise, the  result  will  be  spotty.    Miss  Furry  advises  dissolving  the  dye  thoroughly 
in  a  little  hot  water,  then  straining  it  through  a  cloth  before  you  add  it  to 
the  dye  bath.    Cake  dyes  are  very  convenient  to  use  and  those  combined  with  soap 
cleanse  the  material  as  they  dye  it.    Some  d3res  on  the  market  are  for  tinting 
rather  than  dyeing.    The  so  you  use  in  cool  v/ater,  rather  than  boiling  them  in. 
Of  course,  you  know  that  tinting  is  a  quick  way  to  color  fabric,  but  doesn't  give 
a  permanent  color.    The  boiled-in  dyes  are  the  ones  that  give  a  shade  that 
lasts. 

Well,  so  much  for  home- dyeing.    How  to  answer  the  lady  who  wants  a  sugges- 
tion for  mailing  an  inexpensive  and  warm  winter  sleeping  bag  for  a  baby.  I've 
seen  a  very  good-looking  and  comfortable  sleeping  bag  made  from  a  wool  blanket 
that  had  outlived  its  usefulness  as  a  blanket,  had  worn  through  in  several  places. 
The  good  pieces  left,  however,  were  just  right  for  a  warm,   comfortable  sleeping 
bag,  made  according  to  a  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  design.    The  bag  is  like  a 
roomy  envelope  to  fold  the  baby  in.    Plenty  of  room  inside  to  kick  and  wave  arms. 
It  is^in  just  one  piece  with  an  opening  at  the  top  for  the  head  and  an  extension 
at  the  bottom  of  the  back  that  laps  to  the  front  and  keeps  the  babj^'s  feet  well 
covered.    The  only  seams  are  on  the  shoulder.     So  you  can  make  it  easily,  even 
if  you're  no  expert  at  dres smaking.    You  can  finish  the  edges  with  binding  —  some 
washable  binding  that  will  harmonize  with  the  color  of  the  blanket  material. 

Another  convenient  feature  is  the  full-length  front  opening,  handy  for 
getting  the  baby  in  and  out  of  the  bag,  and  for  changing  him,  also  for  laundering. 

I  wonder  if  this  description  gives  you  enough  of  a  picture  of  this 
economical  aid  comfortable  bag  for  the  baby  who  does  a  good  deal  of  sleeping  out- 
doors when  the  north  wind  blows.     If  you  want  further  details,  you're  welcome  to 
write  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  at  Washington,  D.  C.    Miss  Scott  and 
Miss  Smith  at  the  Bureau  are  both  interested  in  the  problem  of  make-overs  for 
children.    Maybe  you've  seen  their  exhibit  of  good-looking  children's  clothes 
made  largely  from  family  left-overs. 

And  that  reminds  me  of  a  winter  playsuit  I  saw  the  other  day.     It  is  the 
proud  possession  of  a  three-year-old  friend  of  mine.    His  mother  made  it  from 
her  old  soft  blue  wool  coat  and  from  his  dad's  worn-out  dark-blue  sweater.  She 
also  used  a  Bureau-of-IIo me- Economics  design  and  the  result  was  one  of  those 
good-looking,  comfortable,  warm  outfits  that  pull  over  indoor  clothes  and  make 
playtimes  happy  even  on  the  coldest  days.    The  knitted  sweater  material  made 
bands  at  the  neck  aid  sleeves  aid  ankles  to  keep  out  wind  aid  snow.    And  the  old 
sweater  also  provided  the  material  enough  for  a  knit  beret  to  complete  the 
outfit. 

More  questions  next  week. 
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